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SELECTED POElviS 


The P'cture 

Before my life there hung a picture, 

And it was all my head desired: 

The fields so gat^den-hke they spread, 

Each hi'l it raised its dreamy head 
And dreamy thoughis inspired. 

And on one hill was seen a cross, 

And there, with arms about it, lay 
A ragged child, and, hovering near, 

A misty form, that yet seemed clear 
To call the child away 

But, lo, one night a storm arose 
And I av/oke with nameless fears 
The fields and hills how changed they were’ 
The misty form no more was there, 

The child lay pierced with spears' 

Via Sac'?a 

When knaves and fools had once conspiied 
To load me with, disgrace. 

And some o'd women wept aloud 
At seeing my blood stained face, 

A voice across the buried years 
Criea out in accents deep 
"Ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

Weep not o’er me, but weep 



For youiselves and for your children'” 
And right before me stood 
The churchyard with each cross, the folk, 
And the cho-ir-master good 

At Via Sacra thus tne good 
Choir-master cried had he 
And touched the heart of everyone — 

Of everyone but me 

Nay, I had mocked him, I aione 
Of all the reverent throng, 

And, doubtless, ’n this wise at last 
Had Time avenged tne wrong. 


The Flight 

LiK’. a thief I slunk away 
‘‘Are you leaving US'?” 

Asked the palm-trees, bending low. 

“Never, never thus'” 

Cried the birds, “we too shall go” — 
And they followed me 
I heeaed not but hung my head 
My heart was dead-in me, 

The world I loved was dead. 

The rest was naught to me — 

And like a thief I fled 

On my way I sold the house 
I had cherished well. 

“Judas' Judas'” croaked the crows, 
‘Sure to burn in hell'” 



From his rave my father rose— 

Rose ^nd followed me 
I smote my breast, my tiead heart bled 
And made the mark on me 
Strange worlds before mie*spread, 

My world was lost to me — 

And Judas-like I fled. 


SAy No More 

“On this bench you sa+e together, 

Always smiling to each other ” — 

Cruel memory, say no more 

“Here’s the courtyard where you gambollea, 

There the hillock where you rambled*’’ — 

Cruel memory, say no more 
“There the cross and cashew-tree 
Say no more, O say no more — 

Would the earth were over me*. 


Farew,ell 

Fa W LL* but not as men might take it 

<* 

For you and I are one. 

As much as flesh and blood can make it, 
And naught beneath the sun, 

Till all my sands have run. 

Dear hamlet mine, us two shall sever— 
For ever we are one, for ever! 



Across the Ghats 


(-. ’;at !’i 1 !s 100 1 "teat hilis, you say, 
O"' c^'e,y s'de tliey itse"? 

O”: li*ie iitli ’t.s al! I see 
O f, .end, ccvei mine eyes 

All. houses scattered (ar and wiae 
On eveiy iiiM, you say"? 

One 'ittle house ’tis all I see 
Now close mme eyes, I pi ay 

And up and down the folk they gO'^ 
One man alone I see— 

A ghostlike man who digs a giavc 
Good fuend, ro\/ buiy me. 


The pERRy 

THER stood only one hut 
And a temple all hoarv, 

But the ncefields aiound 
They shone in their glory. 

The fenyman fiee 
In his boat at tne feiry 
(A meuy man he) 

Was humming all meiry 

The feiryman’s wife 
Was the threshold adorning 
And singing as sweet 
As a dhyal m the morning. 



And the feiiyman’s ch’id 
Came down o the jeltv 
Ciying, “Baksheesh, sSib, bakshcesht 
And the child was so pjetty, 

* 

But soon crossing the stieam, 

I waywoin and weary. 

It all passed like a dieam— 

O the corner so cheei>' 


The HyMN 

As we three left the village 
We heaid some childien sing 
A hymn to Vugm Mary 
And the small church-bell ring 
“For picy stay a while,” 

My heart said with a smile, 
But Fate she would not stay, 
And dragged us^ both away 

Praise be to Viigm Mary' 
Across the hills and seas 
The hymn it followed us, 

And now, dn eveiy bieeze, 

My heart and I can hear 
Its cadence ]ust as cleai 
We turn to Fate and say, 
“Come drag the hymn away’’ 



A Tiller of the Soil 

f 

How good indeed is toil* 

And bread testes sweetest then ; 
But they that'till the soil — 

As yonder peasant now — 

Are blest above all men 

Such hosts of angels tried 
To see the peasant plough, 

The heavens they opened wide 
And lit the darksome field 
The man was heard to say 
‘Another furrow, son, 

And half our work is done. 
Then you may have your hay 
And 1 shall have my rice, 

And both can rest a while— 
Come, one more furrow, come ” 

It made the angels smile 
To hear an ox -called son 
With wonder I was dumb 
And wept full bitterly, 

But wept in vain; in vain, 

They would not look on me. 
Naught cared they fo'r my pain. 
To the good peasant then 
I cried, “O blest of men, 

Pray let me hold the plough, 

’Tis sure to do me good. 

Some sweat upon my brow. 

Well after work comes food. 

And work or food to share — 





To share it with anothei — 

Great ]oy that be and rare. 

Do tiy it, O my bi other, 

And let me hold the plough.” 

% 

These words scarce had I said, 
One instant at my brow 
Stared he— then shrieked and fled 


’Tis Not MANy Da^s 

Tia not many days 
And no lark in the sky 
Was blither than I, 

And to God 1 gave praise 
When I saw the corn spring 
Or heard the buds sing. 

And I shunned evil ways. 

Now my heiit is so torn 
No worm under the sjcy 
Is so wretched as I, 

And I soriow and moan 
If I see the com spiing 
Or hear a bird sing. 

And I let God alone 


All Souls' Dam 

Th bells toll for the dead* 
The dead he quiet, they say. 
As quiet as babes in bed— 



Death, take me then away 
A'i'e 10 peace have I, 



POEMS RELATING TO CHILDHOOD 




To AN Angel 


Child, when you dropped down fiom the sky 

Into mine arms with many a cry. 

Where was I, my child, 

Where was I 

When you diopped down from the sky"^ 

Upon a lonesome wild 

Child, when I look into your eyes 

My heart it thrills with glad surprise. 

What see 1, dear child. 

What see I 

When 1 took into your eyes'? 

A garden undefiled 

And from that garden these sweet flowers 

I plucked while there 1 strolled for hours 
Take them all, my Sweet, 

Take them all, 

Fiom that garden these sweet flowers— 

I lay them at your feet. 


Venite, Adoremus 
Ba of Bethlehem, 

We’re children from the Foundling Home 
Come joyful to adoie Thee 
Gifts have we none, but take our hearts 
Our hearts we lay before Thee. 



Babe of Betliiehem 
We held a ianfern in the dark 
And cued, “Behold the Stai' 
Come hasten,diasten as the> did — 
The kings who came fiom far ” 


Babe of Bethlehem, 

We find Thee, lo, in a poor shed 
(They found us on the street). 

Yet art Thou hapoy, so are we — 

And kiss Thy little feet 

When ! was a Child 

My WO! Id was once within four hills 
And I therein a pet, 

The sun it rose behind one hill, 
Behind anothei set 

The sun, the moon and all the stars 
They sure weie not so far. 

The sun and moon I talked to them 
And counted every star. 

Then all the people they were kind 
' And most of children good, 

And many a child would come to play 
And some would come for food 

Twas nice to see them come and go, 
But nicer, 1 must say. 

To see the pig come grunting home 
To mother's ayf ay^ ay^ 



The pig it was a pet of mine, 

Though birds and dogs a d cats 
1 liked them much, but know not W'hy 
I screamed at sight of rats 

And there was one I did not like — 

An ugly drunkard man — 

And, if I saw' him passing by. 

Into the house 1 ran, 

He dug the graves and rung the Dell, 

And said they, one and all, 

Tnat none could ring so well as he. 

At feast 01 funeial. 

But best I liked the beggarmen, 

I liked to give them rice. 

In small but many handfuls gave — 

Then nice I felt, so nice. 

And when the feast of floweis came round, 
That came but once a ydar, 

I went With floweis to churcn, and knelt 
And prajea with father dear 

1 knelt and piayea to Mae de Dens 
Tnat 1 all good mfght be, 

Tnen threw the flowers about Her shrine, 
And sweet She smiled on me. 

Now gone are feasts and gone are floweis 
And this the greater pain 
Whate’er I be I ne’er can be 
That happy child again. 
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A Cradle Song 

Pleas teach me, mother dear, 
A pretty cradle song, 

And short and sweet, not long; 
But with a neat neat rhyme 
And with a sweet sweet chime, 
To sing in the ear ear ear 
Of baby dear dear dear — 

To sing it all the time 
And make him go to sleep 

O look now, mother dear, 

How baby in glad surprise 
He opens wide his eyes 
To hear the song I make 
For sweet sweet baby’s sake. 

To sing in the ear ear ear 
Of baby dear dear dear — 

To sin it when awake 
And make him go to sleep. 

0 hear now, mother dear, 

What baby has to say— 

He wants to fly away. 

He’s quite as big as I, 

Says he, and means to fly 
On these his wee wee feet 

And hands so sweet sweet sweet. 

Now where does baby cry? 

Dear baby’s fast asleepi. 
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Dreams in Childhood 

Dear mother, now in heaven, 

A dreamy child had thought me. 

But then my happy childliobd 
Such happy dreams had brought me 

If e’er she woke too early. 

When birds to song are given, 

I murmured, “Do not wake me, 

I hear the birds m heaven ” 


Under the Mango-Tree 

You are so tall, 

O mango-tree' 

We are so small, 

O mango-tree' 

Your man oes all 
Red ripe we see — 

Do let them fall,* 

Dear mango-tree' 

Come, winds, come blow' 
This mangp-tree 
Won’t pity show 
Though hungry we. 

Blow, winds, and throw 
The fruit we see. 

Blow, dear winds, blow'— 
There' — one, two, three' 



The Bulbuls' Nest 


Fh path of life ’tis full of thorns — 

So hard a fate^is ours, 

Yet, say, the first'few feet is not 
The path strewn all with flowers, 
Strewn all with flowers'^ 

And naught that comes in after days 
The memory of the joy 
We had of each and every flower. 

Indeed, can e’er destroy, 

Can e’er destroy 

And one such flower, among the rest, 
When, past a summer shower, 

A cool breeze b'ows, remember I 
Each day at luncheon hour. 

At luncheon hour 

In a balcao there sits a man, 

A boy upon his knee 
They watch two bulbuls nestin gay 
Upon a mango-tree, 

A mango-tree. . 

It stands so small — the mango tree — 

And to the house so near. 

The birds, when hatched, will sure be thei 
The birds they love so dear. 

They love so dear 

The boy he laughs or weeps for joy, 

And sire and son begin 
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To make a cage, a pretty cage, 

To keep the birdies ii^. 

The birdies in 

The picture mi ht to some* seem dul!. 
Not so seems it to me, 

And what a world would I not give 
Again that child to be, 

That child to be' 


Two Babies 

C T NT within a crib it lay, 

A child wrapt all in silk and wool, 

And, “Who are you?” it seemed to say: 
Dear e, it was so beautiful 
I almost feared to touch it 

Anon I saw another child, 

Tumbling all naked in the street; 
Surprised, it looked at me and smiled: 
Dear heart, it smiled so sweet, so sweet, 

I almost knelt to kiss it 
0 

And then I mused and made this rhy e 
That men might read it for all time 


A Child of Ou Lad^j of the Mount 

No day in all the livelon year 
To little ones is half so dear 
As IS, blest Lady, Thine, 
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So happy they to gather flowers 
And lay thenv at Thy shrine 

The Lord be praised the Lord He gave 
A bles'sed day like this, 

Would 1 too were a little child 
To share their simple bliss' 

No child IS yet content unless 
Above its tray of flowers, 

However fresh and fair they be, 

A water lily lowers 

But who will bring that flower to thee,* 

An orphan as thou art, 

Who prayest in vain thy mothei dear 
To let thee now depart"'^ 

In life her only solace thou. 

She dares not let thee go. 

Since haunted is the lake, dear child, 

In which the lilies blow 

r 

But, "Mother, mother, go I will,” 

All wilfully she crigd. 

And kissed her once, and kissed her twice, 
And slipped off from her side 

Then light as fawn the maiden sped 
Alon the pathway hilly. 

Gay singing all the way that she 
Would bring the fairest lily 


The little birds about the lake 
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That piped but now in bush and brake— 
Poor things’ — in silent awe 
And eyes wide open put out their heads 
When there the child the^ saw 

And farther on and farther yet, 

Each time she stretched her hand, 

The one fair lily flowering there 
It drifted from the land, 

While deepei grew the watei round 
And lound her, tryin in vain 
To reach the flower — and ne’er, O ne’er 
Saw we the child again 


My GRANNy 

You home it lay beyond the hills. 

Yet once or twice a year. 

You came and stayed with us for days — 

What grand days, granny dear’ 

“What want you, boy? — dear granny’s poor, 
Has brought you nothing, boy,” 

You always said but always brought 
Gram, plantains and a toy. 

And then my jolly days begun 
A -d th’imp of mischief woke* 

Wl' yells rose round the well as one 
I • one the pots I broke’ 
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And, going home, the broken pots, 

I found, had gone before. 

And you, as broken ni h as they, 

Awaitin at the door 

You first rebuked me, said no boy 
Was so uncommon wild. 

Then roused yourself to brave the storm 
And shield your dear grandchild 

“My boy you shall not touch'” you cried, 
And kept me safe behind, 

“Boys will be boys, why all this noise? — 
Mind now, O dau hter, mind'” 

I’ve done with pots, IVe done with play. 
And done with playmates too. 

They thought me heartless— God He knows 
With tears I think of yon 


The Goan Fiddler 

C , dear little children. 
Come and list to me. 

List to the poor old fiddler 
Fro the stran e countree. 

Baba riding the donkey. 
Little baby with ayah, 
Come, I’ll play little monkey 
Or the great Ah Baba. 
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Tell me first, little baby — 

Tell and have no fear-r- 

Love you ayah or mummy'? 

Ayah'— quite right, my dear. 

Now then read me this riddle 

“I shall riddle you first. 

You and your cracked fiddle, 

Major saib make you burst 

“None so grand as mummy — 

See her dressed for a ball' 

Isn’t she, baby darlin "? 

Answers not at all. 

“She’s bewitched, like the children 
Of old Hamelin town, 

And this fiddler’s the piper, 

Now to Poona come down ” — 

Smart boy. Master Bobby—' 

Ayah, whose son, you ken"? 

Major Snobby’s?— dear me' 

Bobby IS Snobby then? 

Future Lord Command’r-Chief, 
Bobby — mi hty clear, 

Tell the mighty Major, 

Will be lad to hear. 

Come now, little children, 

Hear me play the tune 

Every man and maiden 
Sets a-dancin soon. 
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Corse of Childhood 

fi 

I NOW live in the city 
But my heart’s in the country, 

In the city I languish, 

And a wild thorn or tree, 

If I happen to see. 

It thrills me with anguish 

For the birds, that so often 
1 used to see nesting 
All gay in the wildwood, 

Alas, they appear 
Carrying slow on a bier 
The corse of my childhood 

Dead Da^s 

All serene is daylight breaking, 

On the hill 1 hear the herds. 

Slowly, sadly, I am waking, 

Waking though to song of birds, 

And to song of reapers reaping. 

Since through me now age is creeping — 
Lord, vouchsafe roe grace to see 
Dead days ere I cease to^ie’ 

Come, O come, dear days. 

Come and bring the child with ye. 

The child with winsome face and smiles; 
Mmd not his childish pranks and freaks 
(Was ever full of wanton wiles). 

The child if queer the child was dear 
And had such rosy cheeks— 
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O bring child to me 
All my near ones, all my de^r ones, 

Are waiting here to welcome ye. 

Come, 0 come' — 

Come, dear dead days, and comfort me 

In the church are children sin ing. 
Singing hymns to Mother dear. 

Gaily though the bells are ringing, 
bad they sound unto mine ear. 

Round me night at last is falling 
And the voice 1 love is calling. 

Calling where I long to be — 

If ye came I could be free 
Come, 0 come, dear days. 

Come and bring the child with ye, 

Mind not his dirty frock and face. 

His bleeding hands or bleeding feet 
(Perchance the child is in disgrace). 
The child was wild, as many a child. 
Yet he was ever sweet — 

0 bring the child to me 
All my near ones, all my dear ones. 

Are waiting now to welcome ye. 

Come, O corns' — 

Come, dear dead days, and set me free. 


The Presentation 

Th E’S the child, dear Mother, near 
He comes not, lest Thou chide him. 
He loves Thee all the same. 

And ladly left off play 



And came here all the way 
Poor boy.^and none to guide him, 

None to sheller, but do Thou 
A little corner give him 
A child with gentle ways 
He will not trouble Thee, 

And naught will trouble me, 

Dear Mother, when I leave him 


The Parting 

Lik a slave obeyed I thee, 

Like a dog too followed thee, 

Like a dog its master, 0 my tittle master, 

Cheerful all I followed thee. 

Now, a child no longer, thou art stepping faster — 
How am I to follow thee”? 

Little master, pity nje— - 
Stay, O stay a while for me. . 

No, he’s one — mine angel — leaving wings behind 
Only win s to comfort- me, [him, 

If in search I wander, never shall I find him 
All the world that was to me. 



NATURE POEMS 




A Fiddler 


A FiDDL R am I cf fifty-and-three, 

1 go fiddling up and down 
Both countryside and town. 

The town swells they call me Fiddle-dec-det, 

But the country folk are all kind to me 
A fiddler am I of fifty-and-three, 

Yet no clown though somewhat doun. 

No children, nor kith nor kin have I, 

Not even a home of my own — 

1 roam in the world alone, 

But ]ust let me pass a-fiddling by 
And the little ones all come dancing nigh 
No children, nor kith nor kin have 1, 

Yet every child is my own 

I take my tunes from the birds on my way 
And some from the winds that blow — 

They are all the tunes 1 know, 

1 hum them o’er as 1 go and»say, 

These birds, indeed, what a blessing are they 
(I take my tunes from the birds on my way) 

But men they’ll never know’ 

At Break of Day 

At break of day 
In pleasant spring, 

When on each spray 
The blithe birds sin 
While half awake 
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In bed you be 
And one kiss take 
Of her close by — 
Hchv earth and life 
Seem doubly dearf 
And with your wife 
You rise to hear 
The blithe birds sing, 
At break ot day 
In pleasant spring, 
Their matin lay 

And if your soul 
Of pride and greed 
e uiltless whole, 
What peace indeed 
There follows then. 
What oodwill to 
Yo r fellow-men 
Then lows in you' — 
When blithe birds sin 
At breajk of day 
In pleasant sprin 
Their matin lay. 

Anon you hear 
The lowin herds 
With bells that cheer 
No less than birds. 
How lovely then 
Appears this earth. 
And hill and len 
How full of mirth' 
What mad deli ht, 



What poetic fires 
And visions bright 
The scene inspires' 

But soon IS heard 
Another sound, 

The voice of bird 
And beast bein drowned 
The air is filled 
With humdrum din. 

And life’s revealed 
With strife and sin. 

Then painful thou hts 
And tears succeed 
Because our lot’s 
So sad indeed. 

And all resolves 
Of gentler kind 
The sun dissolves — 

What though you find 
The valleys ring 
With tinklings gay’ 

And blithe birds sing 
Their blithest lay. 

Greetings 

AT sunrise o’er the hills 
As I go a-whistiing gay. 

The birds from many a tree, 
“Good morning, poet'” they 
It thrills me so, I, I 
Can hardly make leply. 
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But in ray heart I bless them 

At sunset I* return 
A-musing all the way, 

And, to*the birds about, 

“Good night, dear birds'” I say 
If none of them replies 
Because heavy eyes, 

Sure in their hearts they bless me 


The Cornfield 

0 autumn morn 

1 chanced to cross 
A field of corn. 

And there it was— 
That blessed morn— 
To sinful e 

The grace was gwen 
On earth to see 
The ways of Heaven: 
i saw 'a bird 
And heard a voice 
I ne’er before 
Had seen or heard. 

I did rejoice, 

Yet with my joy 
Was holy awe 
At what I saw, 

And what I said 
I know not well, 

For, strange to tell, 

I instantly 
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Was on my knee. 

The bird saw too. 

Yet did not stir, 

And, “Who are you 
To ask me, sir?” 

It said, and I 
Did thus reply, 

Grown bolder now, 

I know not how: 

“An untaught poet 
Of trees and birds 
Whom no man knoweth 
And, wanting words. 

But dreams and sings 
Of simple thin s.” — 

“Peace' all heaven knoweth. 
From heaven come I: 

Come, simple poet,” 

The bird rejoined 

So I drew nigh 
And heard it say — 

That blessed day — 

To an ear of corn, 

A tiny ear 
Then newly born' 

“Grow quick, my dear' 
There’s dearth and death 
On every hand, 

In every breath 
Upon this land— 

Grow quick, my dear!” 
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Then was revealed 
At every ear, 

Tlfroughout the field, 

A bird, and clear 
A voice, “Spare, sparei” 

Wis it my prayer 
That blessed morn 
While I did cross 
The field of corn? 

Perchance it was 

To sinful me 

Such grace was given— 

On earth to see 
The ways of Heaven 

Salisbury Park 

W N the first time I 
Crossed Salisbury Park, 

There was nobody there, 

But alone in the sky 
Was sin in a lark 
We two from the world were apart— 

The lark in the sky. 

Upon the earth I— 

And a stran e joy played round my heart. 

The Fa mer's '^ife 

A S ALL reen hill, an evenfall. 
And, swayin pon a thorn, 

A bulbul— to its mate doth call: 
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Delighted 1 look on — 

How soft and tranquil all' 

Who comes? — A woman youn and fair, 
A child against her hip, 

Sweet mo ras round the knot of hair, 

A lilt upon her lip.» — 

How sweet is all the air< 

Upon the ground the child she lays 
And plucks the cashews red: 

Some farmer’s wife, but the sun’s rays 
A glory round her shed — 

Happy must be her days' 

To Monsoon Butt rflies 

Welco F, pretty butterflies 
Coming gaily through the skies. 

In a distant land I roam. 

Yon are coming from my home. 

Yon are coming from the south 
Come now kiss me qn the mouth: 
You did kiss my little one 
While he played ut in the sun , 
Come then kiss me on the mouth. 

You are coming from the south 

Come, my beauties, bring us ram. 
Come and gladden hill and plain. 
He it was had told me all — 

With your comm rain must fall 
Come now kiss me for his sake, 
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Take a thousand kisses, take 
Father deans dead and gone, 

/ am left here all forlorn, 
Come then kiss me for his sake. 
Take a thousand kisses, take. 


The SiRAij Monsoon BuTiERFiy 

Poor dear but erfly' 

It has lost its way. 

Knows not what to do, 

Lost its pool head too— 

Just as I too may — 

Mid these flats and wires 

Poor dear butterfly' 

Gay had left its home, 

Safe had crossed the sea, 

Sad its thoughts must be — 
Worse than wild sea foam 
Finds tjie homes of men. 

Pretty butterfly. 

No more fli hts now take. 
Lest thou break thy wings 
’Gainst these> horrid thin s. 
And ray heart too break — 

With thy broken win s. 

Pretty butterfly, 

Glad I’ll shelter thee; 

Come and take thy rest 
Safe upon my breast, 



Come, O come to me 
That so loves thy ki d 
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To THE DHYAL 

T OUG many a bird of brighter wing 
There be and some that sweeter sing, 

And the birds I love be many, 

Yet I love thee best of any, 

For ne’er was bird to man, I ween, 

What thou, dear bird, to me hast been. 

I loved thy son from cradle days 
And oft had tried to sing thy praise 
All my childhood thou didst brighten, 

All my burdens thou dost lighten. 

And this return I make to thee 
Is nau ht beside thy gifts to me. 

Each morn and eve, this many a year, 

I’ve sou ht this place thy sqng to hear 
Though my hopes of fame have fled now 
And my dreams of life be dead now. 
Thank God, one blessing still is mine— 
Thy own dear self — then why repine? 


The Scornful Bird 

W blessin s love may brin us, 
Ev’n love of beast or bird! 

Ah ne’er should I have known it 
But for a bird I heard. 
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‘The birds what makes you love them 
E’er since a little boy"?” 

Thus oft my, heart had asked me. 

“Because they give me ]oy,’’ 

I as oft had answered promptly. 

And now this rich reward 

My words are they S) childish^ — 

Pity the child, O Lord' 

Day after day 1 heard it. 

Though never once for long. 

As soon as 1 went near it 
The bird would cease its song. 

Until a voice rebuked me. 

Saying, “Wretch, and would you moan"? 

This bird the world despises 
And sings to God alone ” 


The Muni AS' Nest 

In the valley as I rambled. 

Sad with thou hts of childhood days. 
Thou h the birds sung loud about me. 
How could they my spirits raise’ 

All they sung was, ‘,‘Never, never 
Will return your childhood days.” 

Then I saw a pair of munias — 

Happy as birds in paradise — 

Make a nest, and sadness left me. 
Changing so my heart and eyes 
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One wild moment 1 a child was 
And this earth a paradise. 

To THE TaILOR-Bi D 

T IT' twhit! twhit' 

From tree to tree or bou h to bough 
The hvelon day 

You fly and sin and fly, as now — 

No bird so ay, 

No bird so ay. 

Sweet' sweet' sweet' 

But sweeter, sweeter was your twitter 
In other years. 

Years when 1 knew not life was bitter, 
And knew not tears, 

And knew not tears 

Twhit' twhit' twhit' 

Now not a day but you do meet me, 

Your friend of yore. 

And oft you come and oft you reet me. 
The same no offe. 

The sa e no more. 

Sweet' sweet' sweet' 

To you s cheery, wee wee deary. 

Life still has zest, 

But I am sated, I am weary, 

And fain would rest. 

And fain would rest. 
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Before a Cage of But uls 

It pains rne, bird, to see thee here. 

All vajn IS thy despair and ra e, 

No more thy voice the woods will cheer, 

A voice that made the woods so dear — 
Confined for life within a cage 

My fate is not less hard than thine, 

Yet much less gallin were the chain — 
’Mong strangers doomed to toil and pine — 
And something fain would I resign 
To see thee ran e the woods again. 

The King-C ow 

Again, as years a o. 

Now every day we meet: 

You watch me from that tree, 

I watch you from this seat— 

Two sorry creatures we' 

You’re what you ever were. 

You know none other joy 
Than chasTn harmless birds: 

Ah, know you not the boy 
Who chased you mid the herds! 

He’s off to chase that crow. 

What will the poor bird do? 

It caws and caws and flies: 

’Tis Nature’s law, but who 
Would have it otherwise? 



LOVE POEMS 
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The Secret 

Ev RY year you blossoRi, tamarind, 

And the sunbirds seek you as of old, 
Every day gay children, tamarind. 

Come to romp around you as of old. 

And, lo, every hour of every day 

All these years I’ve waited, tamarind— 

Silence' silence to the last, I pray, 

h was all so fated, tamarind 

Pride consumes him, said they, tamarind 

Ana no pity had they, tamarind. 

You the secret keep now, tamarind, 
Keep It till all secrets are made known. 
For I go to sleep now, tamarind. 

Till o’er all the trumpet’s blown, 


First Love 

Ma Y years ago, when life to me 
Was like a garden fair 
With flowers that 1 could pluck at ease 
All day without a care, 

A lassie sweet I loved, and loved 
With such intensity 
I thought if she Were mine, all mine, 
How happy I would be' 

A lad of hardly ei ht was I 
And she no more than seven, 

With eyes so bn ht I deemed she was 
An an el dropped from heaven. 



It was at school we met, and mine 
A pleasant tash indeed, 

For I was bid from out her book 
To make hei spell and read 

I made her spell, 1 made her read. 
And lingered o’er the task. 

But, ah, how silly were at times 
The questions I did ask' 

I well remember how I used 
To pinch her pretty hand 

A childlike wile of mine that she 
My love might understand 

And I remember how one day. 

When she begun to cry, 

1 made her sit beside me close 
And kissed her on the sly. 

The tender look she ive me then 
With ]oy call I to mind. 

For It was one that promised love 
If I to her were kind 

And I was kind from that dear day 
And loved her more aatd more; 

But soon we parted -ne’er to meet 
The same way as before. 

So hard a lot was mine it left 
No day save sabbath day 

When I my love could see, and then 
For distant was the way— 



1 had to give my sire the plea 
Of wanting plants and* flowers 
That in their arden grew I went 
And loitered there for hours. 

But then each time, I noticed, she 
Received me with less ]oy, 

For as she grew more lovely so 
She grew more cold and coy 

Her coldness piqued my pride— and 1 
Was proud beyond my age, 
nnd one kind word to other boys 
Raised fits of jealous rage. 

And thus 1 went no more, but soon 
Forsook my native home 
For lands across the Ghats, which I 
For ten long years did roam 

Returning thence— though greatly changed 
I could not but desire 
To see for once the maid who could 
A love so deep inspire. 

Not that I wished to wed her now. 

Such chan es time had wrought 
In me I durst not link my name 
To one with such a blot. 

Since well I knew unhallowed were 
The riches of her house. 

Her mother’s sister had, besides. 
Profaned her mama e vows 



Yet as her face ir haunted me, 

Had haunted all my days— 

Ev’n in my wandenn s wide, when Fame 
Had spoke so much in praise 

Of her sweet charms — no marvel I 
Should yearn to see the kind 

Of welcome she would give me now, 

And from her welcome find 

If aught in her betrayed the past. 

And so I could not wait 

But went full soon: I met her lone 
Beside the garden gate. 

Gently she placed her hand in mine 
And raised her tearful eyes 

I could not help but press her hand— 

To feel my love arise' 

I could not choose. but aze and aze 
Upon her— who so fair"? 

But, though my heart it bade me love, 
Calm reason cried, “Beware'” 

And at that warning rose lar e drops 
Of sweat upon my brow. 

And wretched to myself I cried, 

“Would 1 were dead ere now'” 

Then, from her presence rushin wild. 
Straight homeward did I speed 
elike a an who, forced by fate, 

Has done a uilty deed. 
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And— to be brief— we never met 
Nor dare to meet aga^n, 

But dear’s the memory of first love. 
Thou h mine had been yi vain 

B AHMIN Gl LS 

I’V seen the East, I’ve seen the West, 
And truth it bids me this declare — 

Of all the girls the Brahmin girls 
Are fairest of the fair- 
The Brahmin iris, the Brahmin girls. 
The Brahmin iris so fair, 

Upon their nose the rin of pearls 
And jas me in their hair 

No more your Lauras, Kates or Jeans, 
Your eyes of blue and locks of old, 
Mohmi sweet, a girl as sweet 
I never shall behold 
Mohini sweet, Mohini neat. 

So maddenin to behold. 

With kinnini chinning round her feet 
And fas fis of the fold. 

I met a irl at Nasik fair, 

A Brahmin irl of beauty rare. 

She smiled so sweet when I did reet 
As bade e not despair; 

But said all rude— confound the prude. 
She’ll drive me to despair— 

‘ Ere you I wed o shave your head 
Except a tuft of hair.” 



Long ^ears Ago 




1 N W a sweet maiden 
With beautiful eyes, 

Long years a o, 

I have seen many eyes 
ut no pair like hers — 
They haunt me so' 

She lived on the field side 
In a mean little hut, 

Long years ago; 

1 lived on the hill side 
In a clean little house— 

And hence mine woe 

And ne’er the sun rose. 

And ne’er the sun set, 

Lon years a o — 

No matter what weather — 
ut found us to ether 
And watched us row. 

Two li ht-hearted children 
With smiles we- had parted, 
Lon years a o, 

Of parti n s and pain, 

Of life and its trials. 

What could we know’ 

I am sittin now lone 
On the steps we sate on, 
Long years a o — 

0 to see once a am 



The beautiful eyes 
That haunt me so' 
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The M ullah's Daughter 

B CAUS the mosque upon the mainland 
Is much too far away, 

The Moslems now have one on th’island, 
And full five times can pray 

A sorry fellow is their mullah, 

Bui 0 the mullah’s daughter* 

As oft the mosque I stand admiring— 
Conceit it makes them blind— 

They think that I have Moslem leanings. 
The mullah too he’s kind. 

A sorry fellow though the mullah, 

A beauty is his daughter. 

“No trifling, saib, with Moslem maidens; 
My daughter can be thine: 

Be first a Moslem,” says the mullah, 
“And give up pork and wine.” 

A sorry fellow is that mullah, 

But I mean have his dau hter. 


The Pariah Girl 

I her every day — 

And ne’er without a thrill — 
The sylph-like pariah girl 
Ret rning from the mill. 


4 
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O let the rahmm say 
Her touch would taint his soul. 

I’ll strike my breast and hope 
The touch will make me whole. 

When first f spoke to her 
!n arms she held a child 
“Is that your child'?” I’d asked — 
“No,” she’d replied — and smiled* 

That smile has me undone 
And ives my mind no rest 
For thinkin if e’er I 
Shall press her to y breast. 


D A S OF Lif 

U drea s were mine. 

Thou h late in autumn they come true. 
When leaves are yellow 
And pleasures mellow, 

But wonders too the ods will do 
When dreams, Jike mine, 

Are ni h divine. 

Now all day Ion 
Content I sit and drea I hear 
The palm-trees shady 
That praise y 1 dy, 

Whose anklets dear keep jin lin near 
And out, ere Ion , 

There comes a son 
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And lad feel I 

When at my feet she takes her seat 
And reads out stories 
Of Vedic glories 

And makes my dreams of life complete. 
With hopes long I 
Might death defy. 


SiMPiy SHy 

(An Urdu Song) 

You ask me how I am 
But I make no reply, 

You think me unpolite— • 

I’m simply shy 

You take my hand m yours 
And tears come to mine eye, 
You call me timid dove — 
I’m SI ply shy. 

You raise your eyes to mine 
But I look down and sigh, 
You fear I do not love — 

I’m simply shy. 


The Strange 

W N the shades of night were fallin 
And the birds each other callin 
In the trees and temple eaves, 

While the folk, with jest and laughter, 
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Home returned with loads of sheaves— 
Softly, like a serpent glidin , 

Came he through the bylanes hidin 
Beware, my child, beware' 

All the village, lost m wonder. 

Round the stranger stood to ponder 
What might be his creed and land. 

Since not one among the pundits 
Could his lingo understand, 

But so wondrous sung and played he, 

Of their hearts mere playthings made he.— 
Beware, my child, beware' 

Village maids robed like the Graces, 
Matrons too but veiling faces — 

On their way to or from the well — 
Round the stranger Ion would loiter 
While their bosoms rose and fell 
At each word he sung or uttered, 

How the wild doves leapt and fluttered' — 
Beware, my chijd, beware' 

Once the Rajah flauntin sashes. 

And his bride with droopin lashes, 

Ridin past, had paused to hear. 

Why so pale had turnad the stranger"? 

Had his looks not shown some fear? 
Sure his voice had strangely altered. 

Sure his fingers they had faltered. — 
Beware, my child, beware! 

When the day was slowly breaking 
And the birds each other wakin , 



Loud was heard the palace gong. 
Dumb with terror was tbe village — 

Why the mournful tale prolong‘d 
Great my dread when love-tight flashes. 
As in you, throu h drooping lashes — 
Beware, my child, beware' 

The Neglected Vife 

(A Goa Song) 

T R years this day — nor more nor less- 
Though married I have been, 

I know not yet what marriage means. 

And now I’m past ei hteen. 

And this youn age creates a rage 
Of such desires, upon my breast 
This end of saree will not rest 

My husband he to Bombay went 
Now three years but a day 
He writes so seldom, never writes 
When home return he may. 

While all declare I’m youn and fair, 

But what IS beauty, youth to me 
Deprived of love and liberty? 

On Sundays, when to church I go. 

For love, not God, I yearn, 

The young, men there they smile to me 
And I their smiles return. 

May God forgive the life I live;, 

But when I think upon my lot 
I can’t suppress the sinful thou ht. 
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I went last week to a weddin feast, 

The young man I dined beside 
And danced with too he danced and said> 
“{ would you were my bride’” 

1 felt so glad, I felt so sad. 

But felt too shy to make reply 
And tear on tear came to mine eye 

This morning I confessed in hopes 
Some comfort I might win 
A fool was 1’ — the cold old priest 
Sees naught besides my sin 
I feel so sad, I feel so bad, 

May God upon me pity take — 

I feel my heart is like to break. 


To GRAy.EyES 

What hour the dear birds go to roost 
I come to you, Gray-Eyes 

A witching hour indeed, but not 
So witching as you, Gray-Eyes. 

What time the moon shines full and bright 
I gaze on you, Gray-Eyes: 

The moon I find her fair' but not 
So fair as you, Gray-Eyes. 

When first the dewdrops kiss the rose 
1 too kiss you. Gray- Eyes; 

Ah sweet is then the rose, but not 
So sweet as you, Gray-Eyes. 
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Thou h not a few to e are dear- 
just as to you, Gray-Byes— 

Not one is dear as you; am I 
As dear to you, Gray-Eyee"? 


Sp iNG IS Com ’ 

All day Ion they sm or hum, 
“Spring IS come, lad sprin is come'” 
Yet no gladness comes to me. 

All in flower silk-cotton trees 
Every side I see them rise. 

Full of starlin s, ynas, crows 
Sippin ectar with lad cries, 

“Spnn is come, lad sprin is come'” 
Yet no ladness comes to me. 

None t all because of thee — 

False Gray-Eyes, because of thee. 

UTT FLIES 
■* 

B UTIFUL butterflies 
All flutterin so ay. 

And I feastin Inine eyes 
As joyful as ^hey' 

Till you come on the scene — 
You hauntin Gray-Eyes — 

You come in between 
And chase the away — 

My poor butterflies 
You chase them away, 

O you cruel Gray-Eyes' 
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Nemesis 

T moon tonf ht shines full and bn ht 
But brings my heart no joy, 

For one wil5 night 1 cursed her light 
That did my love annoy 

And now full soon, O outraged moon, 
The curse recoils on me, 

And her likewise — alas, Gray-EyesJ— 
Whom ne’er again I’ll see 


The Letter 

FlV years this day 
I came away 
From her I love. 

And for whose sake 
I’d made my foe 
The world below 
And Heaven above. 

Though Christ had come between us. 

My parting threat 
She’d smiled thereat 
With cruel disdain, 

So glad was she 
The way was clear 
For one more dear 
I might have slain. 

Had Christ not come between us 



Five years— five years 
Of sighs and tears— 

And ne’er a token, 

Nor, till her love 
Is off his head 
And worse than dead, 

The silence broken, 

For Christ had come between us. 

In words that bite 
She dares now write. 

“I know you’re good — 

For love of Christ 
Forgive, forget. 

And trust me yet ” 

And fam I would. 

But Christ will come between us 

A Dou LE Dream 

S was making her toilet. 
When I stole from behind 
And covered her eyes. 

Then I read in the mirror, 

“She loves you ow duly 
Or this blush would not rise ’ 
And I read on her mind, 

“Had he loved me not truly 
Would he come from behind 
And cover mine eyes'?” 

So I said to myself 
“It was only a dream, 



And the serpent seen there 
Awaiting to foite me, 

And my true love resemblin , 

All e pty as air— 

When are dreams what they seem'?” 
And I woke up a-trembhn . 

It was only a dream. 

And the serpent was there. 

LOV AND P ID 

Da and usic in the house’ 

Far from fair, they think, the bride, 
One fair woman’s all 1 see. 

Sad at h art she waits for me: 

Short the road to reach her side— 

Why not let old by ones be? 

Thy pride ay prove the curse of thee. 

Wine and cheers withi the hall’ 
ride and room a happy pair’ 

One sad wo an^s all I see. 

Si hs a d waits in vain for me: 

Haste, tho wretchj and soothe the fair- 
Why prolon this a ony”? 

Thy pride y prove the death of thee. 

Th Ta l s Tu n d 

S lad I ade her suffer! 

Won’t she burst no into tears 
At SI ht of me, cruel-hearted, 



Made her suffer six Ion years' 

But ladly she’ll forgive me • 

Soon as I have kissed her tears 

But here’s the house, an angel’s: 

Enter we now heaven, my heart .... 
Good Heavens, a bride and bride room' 
Glances soft begins to dart — 

The vile, vindictive woman' — 

With soft glances breaks my heart' 


The Broken Heart 

You have broken my heart, Gray-Eyes, 
And I die ere my time: 

God forgive you the crime' 

But I won’t be Ion there. 

Be the place e’er so fair 
And called heaven or paradise — 

And why should I care’ 

I want nothing but you, Gra^^-Eyes 
So mind now, cruel woman, mind: 
When you’re combing your hair 
I will come from behind 
And cover your eyes. 




HUMOROUS POEMS 
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Th Lo d of C ation 

Ah ty breakfast over, 

Within myself content, • 

With all the world at peace, 

Into the town I went — 

The lord of creation I' 

Quiet feeding on the arba e. 

That in a street there lay. 

Were pariah dogs, whose looks 
They seemed to plead and say, 
“The slaves of creation we!” 

Farther on, while their childr n 
They scratched each other’s face, 
Two ladies swore e ou h 
To shame the hu an race— 
Ladies of creation they' 

I bit my ton ue, and then, 

Returnin the same lyay. 

Distinct I heard the do s 
To one another say, 

“The lord of creatiory he!” 


Lim O 

If e’er 1 sneered at mother 
When I found her prayin 
That heathens mi ht be Christians, 
She would chide me, sayin ; 



“You know not, son, of Iirabo 
Where the heathens go. 

Naught like its awful darkness 
Find we here below 

“To think of human beings 
Doomed to such a fate' — ' — ” 
“Or,” thoughtless I would break 
“Kicked from heaven’s gate' 

“Nay 'rather be a heathen 
And in darkness dwell 
Than be a Christian burning 
In the fires of hell ” 

At this retort poor mother. 

With her eyes to heaven. 

Would strike her breast, implorin 
I mi ht be for iven. 

But I did truly mean it, 

And of limbo thought 
As of a cave with benches; 

Nor so sad the lot 

But, God a comrade ranting 
Either side of me, 

I might in friendly converse 
Pass eternity . . . 

Last ni ht I died, a heathen. 

And in limbo rose 
And found myself— 0 horror'— 
’Tween my deadliest foes. 
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The Fortune-Teller 

Fo TU -T LL , memsaib' 
Tell fortune very well, 

Past, present, future tell, 

A only one rupee 
My fortune-telling fee — 
Foitune-teller, memsaib' 

Saib’s hand one minute see 
No like no pay my fee 
Saib plenty money make. 

But cunning people take. 

Saib’s luck to marry twice. 

The second memsaib nice. 

So nice and pretty wife 
Keep saib ddkoosh all life. 

She give saib children three. 

And darling dear they be: 

First come two boys, then girl 
just like the beauty pearl. 

Saib reading mighty much, 
Religion books and such 
Saib’s star it rise in west — 

No understand the rest, 

I tell no more no less 
But what be pucca guess. 

Saib’s years now forty-four. 

Live certain forty more 
No he, saib see this here. 

This line show age quite clear, 
I never telling lie— 

What good do saib or P 
No good, and why I should"? 



Saib’s fortune very good 
1 get now plenty pice, 

Saib’s for'^une very nice 

Beggars 

One eve in sultry May 
While I, more grave than gay, 

Sat gazing, wondering, at the sky — 
As I am wont to do' — 

Two wily beggars, passing by. 

They stopped and asked me for a pie 
I hadn’t a pie with me — 

Ah, what was 1 to do"? 

I’m so afraid of them. 

Since something happened to 

I’m so afraid of them 

The scoundrels wouldn’t believe 
I had no pies to give. 

And one he said, “Just hear him, hhai* 
He have no pie' and you. 

You tell me saib lok* tell no he, 

1 know this saib have plenty pie,” 

And home they foljowed me — 

Ah, what was I to do? 

I have a dread of them, 

Since something happened to 

1 have a dread of them 


In Hindustani, bhai means brother and lok 

means people 
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Mister Bpo'^-n 

I ET this morn my neis^hboui Brown 
Tne haopiest man, as good tolk say, 

The happiest man in all the town, 

And who am 1 to murmur nay"?— 

Is not the world turned upside-down"? 

“Good morning, Mister Biowr,” I said, 

“I daresay, Mister, you have found 
What like it must be to be dead"? 

You work, it seems, all underground ” 

At this my neighbour he turned red. 

“At break ot day you are away, 

And never home till it is night. 

You never see the sunshine gay — 

‘No work no pay,’ say you"? — that’s right 
What, never had a holiday 

“But once' there was some heathen feast"? 

Good gracious, didn’t know'W’iat to do' 
An hour didn’t mind it in the least"? 

Felt so queer, took a peg or two"? 

What, slept the whole day like a beast' 

“No wonder, friend, they envy you, 

The happiest man in all the town, 

Indeed, since all the world’s askew ” — 
“Good morning,” says then Mister Brown, 
And off he goes— and whistling too' 
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Carpe Diem 

ENotlGP, my heart, 

No more will I obey thee, 

W^e two shall part, 

Lest 1 in cold blood slay thee 

What mean these dreams’ 
The end is sure disaster, 

The best, meseems, 

!s reason, for a master 

I’ll take the plough 
But no thought for the morrow, 
So part we now — 

Away Viiith dreams and sorrow' 

Says poor deai heart 
“Obey or disobey me, 

I cannot part. 

So come in cold blood slay me ” 


A Chat with the Crow 

Co».tE, comrade, come we’ll have a chat 
What scandal’ — care a fig for that' 
They hate you so’ — they hate me too. 
And ’tis the best thing we can do 
Be chums — are you not of my mind’ 

A fellow feeling makes us kind 

Men hate you, why?— you steal by day’ 
Before their very noses, eh’ 
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A hundred ways too, all they lives, 

You vex them and their cooks and wives'? 
My friend, why steal you rot by night. 
And vex as they vex— out of sight"? 

They also curse youi cawing (you know). 
Which I for worlds would not forego 
I jest"? — no, take my word, ’tis true — 
And here is something nice for you 
Next time we meet please look not glum 
But greet and treat me liKe a chum 


The Coronation 

Child, chi'd, be not afraid, ’tis I, 

Father, come back— why should you cry"? 
There’s something shines upon my brow"? 
’Tis stars before your eyes — not now"? 

Cry not, such things have I to tell. 

The wondrous things that me befell 
But first we’ll on our knees and pray. 

Thank God that gives this happy day 

I know not how it came al;>out. 

But in the garden fast asleep 
1 lay — you know what place, my boy — 

Or maybe I was dreaming deep. 

When with these words, “I wish thee ]oy'” 
A fairy kissed me, and I woke 
And all around me there were birds. 

In number quite enough to choke. 

And every colour, shape and size. 
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Like birds they sung, like men they spoke 
Above me tlocks of butterflies 
Hung like a cloudlet in the skies. 

Alia then the martin — who, you know, 

Lach day to wash God’s feet must go — 
Advancing with a pompous gait, 

“Excuse me if 1 made ye wait,” 

He said, “out stop this noise and dm, 

And let the ceremony begin 

Forward, thou dhyal. 

Best loved thou art, 

Like a queen royal 
Sit on his heart 

“Come, little bird. 

Called by him Sweet — 

All the world heard — 

Sit at his feet 

“Bird of the South, 

Shy little A\iss, 

Right on the mouth 
Give him a kiss 

“Flycatcher gay, 

Lucky thou art. 

Great is the day. 

Play thy great part, 

This pretty crown, 

Rainbow dyed. 

Feather and down, 

Place on his head . . . 
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“Crowned is our Kin|;— 
Handsomely done'— 

Till the skies ring 
Sing everyone 
Crowning the King ” 

And they sung on and sung sucn a stiain 
Ne’er its like will be heard again 
And the children about came to hear 
(They were in the garden quite near), 

Some riding on donkeys— dear hearts' — 
And others in little go-carts, 

All with ayahs or chokra boys 

Came crying, “What a noise' what a noise'’ 

Dell hted was I beyond words. 

Though a trifle ashamed, for the birds 
They pecked at my beard so white 
One thing alone marred my delight, 

Indeed was not easy to bear 

Not a crow was allowed m the feast 

To approach me or join in the feast. 

So here they have come for their share.— 
“A treat, please Your Majesty now.” 

Just hear what they say, my’son. 

A treat to be sure— or a row' 

A treat to the crows — what reat fun' 

The Old Irani 

Sly rogue, the old Irani' 

Has made a lakh, they say — 

A lakh in land and money — 
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By mixing milk with pam 
What if she bolt away — 

The young Madame Irani — 
With all the fellow’s money"? 
Beware now, Abdul Gam, 
Beware of Kala Pam\ 

And meddle not with money' 

She thinks 1 be some rajah — 
Some rajah in disguise— 
And sure to taste like honey, 
Wouldn’t mind a little majah.l 
I read it in her eyes. 

But wait a bit, my ram, 

I’ll give you yet your honey. 
And teach the old Irani 
To mix my milk with pam 
And feed himself with honey' 


^Water* 

ilhe Penal Settlement in the Andamans 
IS known among Indians as Kala Pam 


|Enjoyment 



POEMS OF My MOTHERLAND 
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My Motherland 

Bsc/ us of knaves and fools 
I fled my motherland, 

My poor dear motherland, 

Now with an aching heart 
1 wandei, far, apart 
But what IS this 1 see"? 

Green hills on eitner hand. 
Green hdls of motherland — 
They use and frown on me' 

Into tins church I’ll go 
And on my knees I’ll pray. 

To Mary Mother pray. 

Such faith have I in prayei 
No hills shall rise up there 
But what is that 1 see’ 

My mother' clear as aay 
I see her kneel and pray — 

Oh, it will madden me' 


The Feast of Flowers 

Each morn, each morni» 

1 wake half dreamy, 1 wake and say. 
Arise, O heart, and oless the day' 
When, lo, I hear a girl’s voice calling, 
Coming, Clara — coming, dear’” 

And her scurrying feet, hei tiny feet. 
Like dewdrops falling, pit-pat falling 
Early morning, peaily morning. 

Make music soft, that I>quid sw^eet 
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it falls upon mine ear, 

And I cannot rise, I cannot piay, 

For the feast of flowers is drawing near 
And my heait is far away. 

At last, at last 

1 rise all sad, 1 rise and say. 

Now take thy cross and go thy v;ay’ 

But then I hear the church-bells ringing. 
Ding dong merry, ding dong clear! 

And as silver clear, as silver sweet. 

All in a chorus children singing, 

"Queen of heaven, pray for us'” 

While flowers are flung about Her feet. 
About Her feet so dear. 

And 1 cannot work but halting-wise. 

For the feast of flowers is drawing near 
And the old old yearnings rise 


The Dear Hillside 

Ma SIO S, mansions all around — 
Not one cottage anywhere' 

O to see the deal old spot 
With my neat and cosy cot 
On the dear hillside' 

Noises, noises night and day— 
’Nough to drive one to despair' 

O to hear the cattle lowing 

And his pipe the herd-boy blowing 

On the dear hillside' 
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Strangers, strangers every side — 

From the casements how ihey stare' 

O to feel t^e fiesh green grass 
Quiet beside mine own sweeMass 
On the dear hillside' 

The ’^hite Bird 

Dedicated to niv dear Kinsmen Hipolito Joao Furtado and jose 
Manue! Santana Furtado, who were kind enough to give me back 
my ancestral home 

Wh % 1 a god-forsahen place' 

Yet ivas it a pleasant valley, 

With the house where 1 was born 
And the gentle hill behind it. 

That but now I had looked upon 
And two owllike birds from thither. 

Which had perched upon the tree 
I was undei, me beholding. 

With one voice had cried, “ ’Tis he' 
Wandering homeless seven years past — 

Now the white bird comes at last ” 

% 

Goranpoki birds were they, 1 know. 

My good old grandaunt spoke about 
In the fairy tales she told us 
Little children long ago 

Strangely now my heart is throbbing. 

Sure enough the bird is coming — 

Coming, coming, coming, 

I hear the flutter of its wings 
Above the bell my father rings. 

The bell of Candelaria' 

And there I see the blessed Lady, 



On the ahar see hei stand, 

Not wroth as last i saw Her — 

In my fhoht acicss the land, 
vVhen She had chsd me, sa/iii;, 

“Whj comest I'lo^ to Me’ 

If Heaven ’.ath pu’iished t'-ee 
As heaven .s to o‘hers 
Thy coantry A^as to thee'” — 

Blit full of love and p'ty 
And the Chnst-Cni'o in Hei arms^ 
‘^Follow me, foHow rre ^” — 

He’s smiling — look' ana calling 
“Follow me, foUow 
O sweet and c'ear 
Upon mine ear 

The Child’s sweet words aie falling— 
“Follow me, follow me ^” — 

Waking hopes of bliss untold 

But, lo, what bird is this above me’— 
^‘Follow me, follow mel ” — 

A Silver bird wi'*'! human voice’ 
Where’s the blessed Child and Mothei’- 
“Follow me, follow me'” — 

Oi hath the Child bbcorae a bird? 

Then how am I so stiangely shrred. 
And the bird’s voice like a balm 
It soothes ray troubled heart? 

Yea, i’ll follow thee, my ITtle bird, 
Follow thee as once I followed. 

Across a lonesome wild 
For full seven years, a child, 

When at every step mine eyes 
Had had peeps at paradise 



Gladly will 1 follow thee. 

But hasten not so, 1 implore. 

Yea hasten not, good bird, 

For bare my feet are, bare and sore 
Look, ev’n the wayside flowers 
They pity me, poor things, 

This balm misfortune brings, 

Not so in the happier years 
When I was wont to say, 

“Good morning, little ones'” 

And my eyes would fill with tears'— 
What cared ye for an old man’s greeting 
And now we meet — how sad a meeting' 
Enough' Forgive' Ye care, ye care' 

“My son, my son ^” — 

Sure I heard a voice' 

Or is It the winds that moan 
In yonder glen? — 

“My son, my son ^’’ — 

There again'— and like mine own. 

The voice I feaied yet live to bless — 
“My son, my son'”— 

Thy voice, stern prophetess' 

Ah, hadst thou not prophesied, 

The deed I had not done, 

’Twas thy words, more'than ray pride. 
Impelled me and I fell 
Forgive, forgive thy sonl 
Lo, the mark upon my brow 
A wanderer makes of me. 

So stern was Fate’s decree. 

And stern as Fate wert thou 
Yet, mother, it is well: 
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Had not thy sternness made me strong. 
Could 1 my fate have borne so long? 

Bird, what hill is this before us? 

Great the hopes that rise in me 

See how glad, though ni ht’s descending. 

See how glad I follow thee. — 

Hark the bell. 

The bell of Candelaria* 

Well I know it, well. 

Would know it from a thousand others, 
The dear dear bell of Candelaria* — 
“Vir^em Pnnssima, 

Senhora Mae de Deus, 

Rogae a Jesus por n6s*” — 

And the hymn, the blessed hymn. 
Children sin with joyful hearts 
Before Our Lady’s shrine, 

How it swells upon the breeze, 

Then, floatin down the hillside, comes 
And fills y heart with joy divine! 

But what strange hill is this"? 

And how came I upon its side? 

Can it be the fateful hill 

Where Christ our Lord was crucified? 

Something, up the .slope. 

Something like a cross I see, 

A white bird poised above .... 

Not a cross but crucifix, 

It h^n s upon a wall 
(The bird too is but a dove). 

And one on bended knee 
Before it . . . ’tis a hall .... 



A room m> mother’s room . 

There she is' my stern, pious mother 
(Stern, yet how dear'), 

A censer in her hand— 

What sweet perfume' — 

How came I here? 

Doth she not see me? yet 1 feel 
She knoweth I am near 
(Beside her let me go and kneel) 

Or seeth and doth not care? — 

O thoughtless one' 

Did she e’er turn aside from prayer? 

And, now she prayeth for her son. 

The house might fall about her ears, 

Ne’er will she turn, 0 ne’er' 

But what IS this she’s doing? hath done?- 
Oh mine eyes they are blind with tears 
With ashes from the censer she 
Hath crossed the mark upon my brow— 
Hath crossed it out foi ever' 

What sweet sensations tlirill me now' 
What visions beautiful I see' 

That’s my sire, my gentle sire. 

Ringing the bejl. 

The dear dear bell ot Candelaria' 

And those others they must be 
Forbears of mine. 

Eager all to welcome me . . 

Children, angels, seraphim 
Sin the blessed blessed hymn— 

Oh the melody divine' 



To THE MaNDOVI 

Ta it not ill, 1 entreat thee, 

That with no raptures 1 greet thee, 
Dear River Mandovi 
Careworn and weary I meet thee, 

Dear River Mandovi 

Many great churches adorn thee, 

Many bright sons have been born thee 
God prosper all. Mother’— 

Who among these looked so upon thee 
As I do, 0 mothei? 

Some for thy rich leaping treasure, 
Others for motives of pleasure 
May love thee, Mandovi, 

Who loves thee, as 1 beyond measure. 
For thy own self, Mandovi"? 

Ne’er a year passed but I sought thee, 
Ne’er a ni ht came but it brou ht thee 
In dreams to me. Mother, 

Reverent now I have wrought thee 
A love-wreath, 0 Mother’ 

Poor though the gift, like the iver. 

All my heart goes with it. River, 

Dear River Mandovi, 

Goes to thee now and for ever, 

0 Mother Mandovi’ 



My Native Land 


Hill and valleys everywhere* 

On each hill a cross or shnn», 

In each valley cots and farms 
Other lands may be as fair, 

Yet what land, what land but mine, 
Is so blest with homely charms? 

Land of palm and mango-tree. 

Dear as life art thou to me 

My Village 

F UR little hills with bulbuls gay 
Warblin on cashew-trees all day, 

A gentle stream, a paddy-field 
Twice a year and like a garden tilled. 
And little huts, in roves of palm. 
With peasant folk content and calm 
And once these thin s were all to me. 
But never, never more can be. 


Sweet Home 

A LITTL hill With cashew-trees. 

And on its slope a little cot. 

With sweet and tender memories 
Buzzing like bees about the spot: 

My feet may wander where they will, 
My heart ne’er leaves the little hill. 



The CnOiR-MASTER 
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Ne canie Deatn into our village 
But he brought me grace 

If I joined the sad piocession 
To the restiug-piace 

Then I heard the dear choir-master 
(Old was he and kind), 

He would chant the Miserere 
Brought me peace of mind 

Biought such peace, at every burial 
“May he live,” said 1, 

‘Live to chant ^he Miserere 
O’er me when I die'” 

Now that comfort ’tis oenied me — 
Wherefore, God knows best. 

This sad day the good old master 
He was laid to rest 

The Village Co'^scy 

He haunts me still— the little boy — 
With cries of pain or songs of jcy, 

At break of day he took our cows, 

And while he went from house to house 
He sung, the meriy boy 

“Child,” mother every morn would say, 
“There’s Pedro sm mg— rise and pray ” 
And never rose I from the bed 



But prayed that Pedro iright be dead, 

I did, indeed, so pray. 

At last one morn it came tc pass 
A snake lay hiding m the grass 
And bit him so, for a!! they tried. 

In agonies the boy he died: 

They moaned “Alas' alas'” 

Long years have past t'le same old way 
The village wags and ever may, 

But now in each familiar lane 
The poor boy's cues I hear again— 

Such penalty 1 pay' 


The Mamgo 

THH child would none but the besi mango, 
Was juicy both and sweet, 

The beggar bought the fruit and smiled 
To see his dear son eat 
I wished 1 were that happy child 
Eating the mango §weet 

i 

1 

The father watchea him eat the mango. 

His face aglow with love, 

Then wiped the mouth of his dear boy 
And thanked the gods above 
Sweeter, I thought, the father’s joy 
Drinking that cup of love. 
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Ruzai 

f* 

I WOUL my sleep had endless been, 

So had my ]oy«been endless too, 

I saw him spread the altar cloth, 

As here on earth he used to do 

The village tailor was Ruzai, 

Who made no more than common clothes, 
Such things as tail-coats dreaded he, 

And ladies’ frocks with furbelows 

What though he worked from dawn to dusk 
The village folk they thou ht him slow 
“And were I quicker,’’ he would say, 
“Could I to heaven the quicker go”? 

“No, quick or slow, ’tis all the same, 

Our days on earth they are but four. 

Yet they who serve the Church may hope-* 
Pray make me sacristan, senhor ’’ 

r 

I then was just a little lad. 

But soon as I became a man 
Ruzai attained his heart’s desire, 

For he became our sacristan. 

Oft did I watch him serve at Mass 
Or put the sacred vestments by, 

Lon in the vestry lin ered he 
And never left without a si h. 

I would y sleep had endless been 
Or good Ruzai had been my Uide, 
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These torments then would not be mine, 
In peace 1 might have lived*and died 


The Cobra 

N V before, in all these years, 

Had he appeared by day. 

Though known to hide among the stones 
That near the jack-tree lay 

But oft had he at ni ht been seen— 

A terror to all around’ — 

The deadly cobra, for whose bite 
A cure may not be found 

'So folk, though come with sticks and stones, 
Affrighted back have hung: 

With hood spread out the snake has stopped 
And shoots his forky ton ue 

Here from the crowd a fearless lad 
Darts forth — beware, beware' 

But one deft stroke and ^11 is o’er — 

A writhin form lies ihere. 

Now safe the ood old sacristan 
To church at night may go. 

Nor need a am walk past the tree 
With wary steps and slow 

And come, ood folk, give thanks to God 
Has rid ye of this bane, 



Ana he may murmur to himself— 

The fooF will ne’er explain 

C 

A Good Friday 

Wh his corse was lowered no bells w'ere 

Gone for ever^ — [ringing 

Only people, in the church, were singing 
Stabat Mater 

But through every window winds came sighing 
Gone for ever' 

Where upon the floor a child was lying — 

Faint, poor child, with pain and crying. 

Faint as ever' 

Two score years and still the words are ringing — 
Gone for ever ' — 

Still the people, in the church, are sin ing 
Stabat Mater, 

And they will until mine hour of dying — 

Gone for^ever ' — 

’Tis an iron fate I keep defying — 

Would that I in the grave were lying. 

Quiet for eifer' 


ViSHNULAL 

“T sorry, Vishnulal, though jewels 
On show you have alore. 

The jewel I prize you never show ” — 
“What jewel mean you, senhor?” — 
“Your daughter, Vishnulal 
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“One moment, please, I’ll call her out; 

‘Is Savitn not there?’ ” * 

When soon a child of ten appeared, 

And she was more than fair. 

The child of Vishnulal 

No oldsmith round about but sure 
A scoundrel born was he. 

And cheated friend and foe alike. 

Yet soon I came to be 
A friend of Vishnulal 

^nd oft to him said I: “Think not 
1 flatter or deride. 

But truly, Sett, she’s fair enou h 
To be a rajah’s bride. 

Your daughter, Vishnulal.’’ 

A lonely man was I, and fears 
Lest Fate should make us part 
Would steal upon me — oh the child 
Brought sunshine to njy heart, 

The child of Vishnulal. 

And now it so befell there came 
A scourge upon th’’; land. 

And cries of mourning, ni ht and day, 
Were heard on every hand. — 

I feared for Vishnulal. 

Nor long did Fate delay — one morn. 
Though deaths had then been few. 
Above the women’s wail there rose 
What pierced my poor heart through. 
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This cry of Vi^hnulal 

“Gone, gonCf— the rajah’s bride — senhor'” 
So true had come my fears . . . 

A lonely man am I, and still 
That cry it smites mine ears, 

The cry of Vishnulal. 


Bi DS AND Neighbours 

W 1 was youn and went all day 

Bird-nesting, oft would neighbours say, 
“These birds will be his ruin ” 

’Tis not with age my hair IS ray. 

And well mi ht birds now turn and say, 

“’Tis all his neighbours’ doin’.” 

The P ophet! 

A there was— had travelled wide — 

Would come and sit all day 

In our halcao and tell -with pride 
Of countries far awly. 

And, if he caught me (oft he did) 

Coming from stream or hill, 

He’d shake his head, would shake his head 
And say, “Do what you will, 

“My friend, but this your child, I fear. 

If once he leave his home, 



His home and all he will for et 
And only love to roam ” 

Right well remember I his words 
And how my sire he’d si h 
The prophet’ were he livin now, 
He’d find his words a he. 

I’ve travelled far, I’ve travelled wide, 
The Ghats and Ganges seen, 

But ne’er my native hills and streams 
Less dear to me have been. 


The Last of Them 

0 LV a poor old peasant dead, 

The last of all the rustic band, 

And yet the news has made me sad: 

Is it because he tilled our land"!* 

1 seldom was so sad before 

• 

Is it because he ave me ]oy 
When drinking ro before our door 
And said, “Go fetch some pickle, boy ’ 
Now grog and pickle are no more. 

I seldom was so sad before. 

Is it because he wished me well 
And ave me welcome to my land’— 
And gave it first’ — 1 cannot tell: 

I’ll shake no more a peasant’s hand 
I seldom was so sad before. 
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The Ghost of Saligao Hill 

a 

The following ballad is founded upon an incident that happenec 
in Goa over sixty years ago The ghost haunting the hill is said 
to be that oj a woriian of the adjoining village of Saligao vtho 
having gone astray during her husband's absence in Bon bay and 
hearing that he was about to return home, had drowned herselt 
in a well 

DONGi dong' dong' clear the angelus 
Is ringing down below. 

“Ave Maria'” he exclaims, 

“How slow the horses go'” 

It is a cleric, young and hale. 

So late returning home 

The cabman cracks his whip and makes 
The horses fret and foam 

But fast the beasts they dare not go, 

So narrow and so steep 

The road is, while the dell anear 
Is dark and dangerous deep 

“What dismal howls are these that rise. 

Good driver, in our rear'^'” — 

“’Tis but a hungry dog that howls. 

Your Reverence need not fear ” — 

“But, there, good driver, tell me, pray. 

What figure may that be. 

That still-white figure standin lone 
Beneath the peepul-tree'?”— 

“A still-white figure’— ah, ’tis but 
A woman I see there, 

A woman waiting for some one 
Or saying her vesper prayer.” 
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A woman, aye, it was, both young 
And lovely to behold, 

Dressed in an (21 of stainless white 
And decked with gems and gold. 

Upon this hill no man may drive 
But he must needs allow 

The panting beasts a breathing-space 
So did the cabman now. 

She came and sate beside the priest 
Without the least ado. 

Crack went the whip' and down the hill 
Away the horses few 

So fair and young was she the priest 
Felt tempted— who would noP 

But, in his sin, the wretched man 
To cross himself forgot 

And woe to such' — what makes him now 
Paler and paler grow? 

Protect him. Heaven' — he "knows not why 
The woman’s staring so. 

The while each momen' she appears 
Less lovely and less young. 

Oh'— can he trust his eyes? — he thinks 
He sees a forky tongue'— 

A hideous speckled coil — 0 Christ' 

He staggers in his seat 

With hood erect theie glares defiant 
A cobra at his feet 
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And whoso sees this cobra fiend 
Not long alive may be, 

His Reverence thus, his journey done, 
A corse all cold was he’ 


The Italian Architect 

So tell the ood old Austin friars 
Who helped the church to raise— 
The stateliest church in all the land, 

In Goa’s golden days, 

Such crowds from town and country as 
The townsfolk ever saw 
Around the church they waited now 
In wonder and in awe. 

For, there, that sunny April morn 
A thriUin sight would see. 
Foredoomed to end m triumph hi h 
Or nsly tra edy. 

And many a rich fidal o too 
Was ridin to the scene. 

With donas and donzelas fair 
In ay-drest palankeen. 

And, last, the noble Viceroy, lo, 

With all his courtiers ay 
And to the sound of fife and drum. 
Arrived in proud array. 
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Then bold the architect advanced, 

But soon to make a halt 

Near where a loaded cannon lay. 
Beneath the wondrous vault 

The vault that twice before his skill 
And labour did defy. 

But now his firm resolve it was 
To conquer or to die. 

So there he stood to test the work 
His little orphan boy 

With winsome face and light-blue eyes, 
Sole pledge of weddeo joy, 

Was clingin to his neck — poor child' — 
Unconscious all of harm. 

The while his sire, a lighted lunt 
In hand, awaited calm. 

Some seconds then a silence fell, 

And hushed was every breath .... 

The cannon boomed — buf shouts of joy 
Proclaimed them saved from death. 

Thereon a loud Te Deum rose 
In one harmonious swell — 

The voices of the multitude 
Commingling with the bell 

And there was joy among the friars 
Who helped the church to raise, 

And that brave son of Italy 
Had due reward and praise 
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And long did that great vault attest— 
Intact mid rums hoary-" 

The genius. of the architect 
And Goa’s short-lived glory. 


Dom Guzmao 

Ol Dom Guzmao, in faded frock 
Yet with a haughty brow, 

Who sings beside the palace gate, 

A rich fidalgo but of late, 

A poor man is he now. 

The Vicereine, Dona Izabel, 

A kind kind lady is she, 

A lady so kind to all, but most 
To folk of her own countree. 

“Who sings now there, who plays now there, 
So early in the day’ 

He sings so sweet, he plays so sweet, 

My prayers I scarce can say 

“’Tis I, good senhora, Dom Guzmao 
Your Excellency’s slave, 

Long may Your Excellency live 
To help the unhappy brave!” — 

“0 Dom Guzmao (how flushed a face'), 

I wonder what you do' 

You’ve spent, 1 fear, the three pardaos 
I ave last week to you. 
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"Yet thiee iroie wi!' I cive ioii now 
if you will sing a:;ain 
The best three songs of our or tintiee, 

On glon’, love and oim ” 

And Dom Guzmao he sings the best 
Three songs of his countiee, 

And takes his pay and goes Ins way— 

A poor fidalgo he' 

The Pilgrims 

On the noinn^ of December 3, 1901, the feast-dav of St Franc.. 
XaviC’', a launch, conveying oassengers very much in excess o the 
permissible number, foundered in the Mandovi River through 
sheer overvc-eight Of the 200 persons on board, pdgnm^ 

CO the ciiy of Old Goa v^here the miraculous regains of the Sain ■ 
are preserved and where the least is held, o\cr eighty viere 
drowned When this sad acciaert occurred, the Vscero> o 
Portuguese India, ^xho was having his morning dr’ve bv the r’ve’*- 
side remarked that the victims must be ^ow people, and troubled 
himself no further 

“AW4 e, deal mother, ’tis the cock’s first crow— 
Awake, arise, for we have far to go 
Mothe'-, I heaid a voice say, Xome, my child.’ 
i woke and saw Saint Francis — sw'eet he srn'ied 

“Awake, dear bride, a sad sad day, 1 fear, 

Has dawned foi as — awake, my love, and hear. 

I dreamed we lay upon a cold cold bed, 

Locked in each other’s arms we lay there— dead' ’ 

Serene and bright arose the solemn day — ' 

The feast-day of the Saint— while far away, 
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And up the river, with a ceaseless clang 
The time-worn bells on time-worn belfries ran . 

That mother and her child with hearts full glad, 
That bridegroom and his bride with hearts half sad. 
Of many many pilgrims were but four 
The overladen, fateful vessel bore. 

Now where are they'? — A wild cry rends the airi 
A cry from men to God — ye need not stare. 

Nor thou, reat Viceroy, needest halt thy car 
'Why fear reproach? — mere dregs these pilgrims are 

But where are they, these dregs?— Go ask the waves 
That break and wanton heedless o’er their raves: 
■What answer they?— They answer one by one, 

“Go ask thy King, 0 child — what have we done'” 


ByGONE Days 

All day I ra ble on the hills 
Or loiter pensive by the nils, 

As in the days gone by 
The birds about they sin as light. 

The Wild flowers too they blow as bright, 
As in the days'gone by 
Why rise tears to mine eye' 



REFLECTIVE POEMS 




A Lesson 


It was a pleasant morn 
And birds were piping gaiU, 

So pleasant was my walk — 

I love to take it daily. 

And on my walk 1 met 
A woman — looked so wily — 

Had oranges for sale, 

And her I questioned dryly: 

“How much for one"? — no lies.” — 
“Look, saib, to speak untruly 

Four pice one, truly three. 

And, mind, I plucked them newly” 

“Three pice for one’ two pice 
Are ample,” so I told her. — 

“And nothing for myself. 

Big saib’ Are you not older, 

“And richer"? why not then 
Be kinder, saib, and wiser"?” 

The woman asked, and home 
Came I — but not a miser' 

And thus on every walk, 

"While birds keep piping ally. 

In some such pleasant talk 
1 learn a lesson daily. 
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Bidee-Makers 

P OR bidee-makers' every day 
I see them,' quiet they toil away 
A little leaf, 

A little stuff — 

0 not so much. 

Enough, enough — 

A little twist, 

A little thread, 

A little bidee ^ — 

A little bread! 

All seated in a ring or row. 

Upon the floor or m the loft. 

They work, and chat in tones but low. 
Now what IS it they say’— O soft' 

“There oes the poor old man'” — the dears' 
A fountain in a vale of tears' 

1 feel for them, they feel for me — 

How good, O world, could ye not be! 

Poor bidee-make?-s' on return 
1 see them still, though li hts then burn. 
Two score hidees 
Mean three pice won. 

Now in one day 
How many done’ 

Just twenty score. 

Or thirty pice— 

Is that enough 


'Indian cigarette 
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To feed the mice’* 

At last one woman, rising, cries, 

“My nourai anxious he might be ” 
Another rises then and sighs, 

‘ My children too they’ll wait for me ” 
And there they go, the pair of them — 

And would you kiss their garments’ hem’ 
A little love and ne’er a wife 
Or mother will she tire of life. 


Th Milkman'S Hut 

W R this unsightly pile now stands 
There stood, not Ion ago, 

A h t— I wonder what 1 meant 
To tell you, friend, or show. 

A pigmy’s hut, you would have thou ht. 
It had so small a door, , 

But, what with plantain-trees behind, 

A tulsi-plant before, 

And, either side the tulsi-plant, 

A uava-tree and palm. 

The milkman’s hut— for such it was 
Had quite a homely charm 


Among Indians a tefm of endearment applied to 

little cbildren 
iHusband* 



A.nd many aii evening did I come — 
Despising every care — 

1 0 least mine eyes upon this place 
And breathe its pleasant air 

But come away, these simple things 
Few heed or understand, 

Tis city sights you’ve come t) see — 
And city sights are giand' 


MERcy 

W AT a lovely day’ 

Fresh a breeze is blowing 
Across the earth, 

And, from my heart. 

Full the fountain flowing, 

Of ]oy and mirth 

What now, over there. 

Are the children aoing. 
Around the tree"? 

Looks like kittens playing. 
Playing around and mewing„ 
We’ll go and see 

All around its trunk 
Sugar they are throwing 
For ants to eat — 

Poor little ants’ — 

Only mercy showing — 

They find it sweet. 



And the little ones^ 

What may they be saying? 
Naught can I hear 
But, in your heart, 

Gay the fountain playing — 

Come near, come near. 

My F’?iends 

\\\ fiiends aie more than I can tell, 

I give here only three 
The first he blows the bugle well, 

A bugle-master he. 

1 meet him each and every day 
Where tney the bugles blow. 

He brings his child and makes him say, 
“Big saib, how far you go?” 

The child, now comely to my mind, 
Was otherivise befgre. 

And somehow day by day, I find, 

I like the urchin more. 

Anoi-her fnend, and very dear. 

With a tray targe and round 
He sits and sweetmeats sells anear 
Saint Mai y’s Church-compound. 

With laddoos for my child, one day. 

He after me did run, 

I took the /atfJoos— naught did pay, 
Remembering Mary’s Son. 
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The third of friends (you’ll scarce believe) 
Though lame 1 love him best, 

Nay, should he fail to come one eve. 

My heart will have no rest. 

Unrest 

No rest have I — all night 
My spirit he goes a-wanderin , 

Into a speck of dust he turns 
And whirls away, a tiny thing. 

For something seeks, for something yearns. 
And flies and flies and flies 
From star to- star. 

Away, afar. 

At times exultant cries, 

“1 feel it on this cheek of mine, 

I feel it low— the touch divine’” 

And home returns and makes a rhyme. 

Or sits in silence all the time. 

No rest have I— one ni ht 
He sou ht m haste a prison cell 
Where, ra in like a wild beast, 1 y 
A felon doomed to death and hell. 

And at his feet be un to say 
“Who beg for mercy, friend, 

Will mercy find, 

God’s ]ust and kind. 

His mercy hath no end, 
epent, repent and be for iven; 

He’ll close down hell and open heaven.” 
But oh the terror I was in 
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While he stood near that man of sm’ 

No rest have 1 — last week 
He tended flocks at Bethlehem 
And thence brought home some singm birds 
Now what, 0 what have I with them, 

These swigin birds and flocks or herds? 
These birds no good will bring, 

For in my breast 
They’ve made a nest 
And night and day they sing 
And how am I to earn my bread"? 

How long shall I be manna-fed"? 

No rest they give me night or day: 

Good Angel, take the birds away. 

A Reminder 

0 morn beneath a roadside tree, 
Where I had sat me down, 

1 saw a fellow — seemed to me 
Much like a country’clown — 

A thick and coarse chapatti* make 
Upon a smouldering fire 
No cooking pot or pan had he, 

Nor did perhaps require. 

And, mark, to that chapatti none 
Of ihee\ did he apply; 


^Unleavened bread 


fCIarified butter 
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And much I marvelled one could eat 
A thing sotoarse and dry 

Mine angel here recalled how once 
The troubadour divine 
Poor Brother Masseo had rebuked 
For views as wrong as mine. 

And all at once 1 longed to taste 
That bread so coarse and dry, 

And begged the man a piece and ate — 
Like manna from on high 


The Child of Light 

On by one and slow the stars of ni ht 
They mount and shine athwart the sky 
And fade away, 

Quiet m the dark the child of light 
He works and waits, till ni ht go by, 

To reed lad day 

The Toil 

A old man cleft a mountain, 

Now stopped a while in pain: 

At once there sprun a fountain, 

He drank and toiled again. 

Thou h dark the night that found him. 
The old man would not rest. 

But many a star was round him. 
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As if at God’s behest. 

Here someone flashed a dagger 
And stabbed him m the back, 
The man was seen to stagger 
And fall — alack' alack' 

An angel, soon descending. 

His wound with balm did close, 
And waited, o’er him bending. 
Until the poor man rose . . . 

The an el hath departed. 

The vision doth remain. 

To cheer when heavy-hearted. 

To bless when free from pain. 


The Neglected Child 

Th R again the child is crying. 
Crawling on all fours and crying; 

He crawls or rolls all o’^r the place 
And fouls his body and his face, 

Yet the child I go unheeding. 

Though ray heart the while be bleeding 
And though his face and cry 
Will haunt me every hour 
Until the hour I die. 

Look not so, dear child, upon me— 
Heavy, alas, God’s hand is on me. 

And, should your parents find no grace, 
i’ll see no more your an el face. 
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And, the angels should they chide me, 
In Her mantle I shall hide me 
(She knows. She knows my heart ) 
Until the Judgment end 
And all the hosts depart. 


How Long’ 

I IT on a stone 
By the roadside alone 
Pondering sadly, 

In the grove cooes a dove 
And a lark soars above 
Sin in all madly. 

And from over the hills 
The slaves of the mills. 

Toiling there daily 
And though all ni ht they weep on, 
Now past me they sweep on 
Chattering- ally. 

Oft a dra on at back, 

On Its rim iron track, 

Crawls with foul breath, 

And the incessant roar 
Of the breakers on shore 
Warns me—of death. 

And I sit on this stone 
By the roadside alone 
Lullin with son 
The cries of my heart. 
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And at gloaming depart 
Musing, “How ion ?” 

Resignation 

A LARK delirious sings above me, 
“Love me, love me, love me, love me!” 
Son and love is all its pleasure — 

Sing on, blest bird, sin on. 

Fate me deals another measure, 

My songs are lau bed to scorn. 

My love’s repaid with hate — 

But you, dear bird, sin on. 

And leave me to my fate. 

The kine contented, homeward oing, 
“Coming, coming'” they are lowing. 
All day long their thoughts were turnin 
To the young ones in the shed. 

All in vain my heart is yearnin , 

My youn ones they have fled. 

My home is desolate— 

But speed ye to your shed. 

And leave me to my fate. 

Envy 

1 UILT myself a little shed. 

And lived upon a crust of bread. 

And drank of water for sweet wine, 
Thinkin , “Tomorrow I’ll be dead'” 
And yet a life serene was mine. 



Though none might envy, hearing which 
A neighbour came, a neighbour rich 
“Piay enter, sir,” said I, “and share 
With me today my fiugal fare ” 

He entered g'adly, shared my crust 
And water saying, “Yea we are but dust’ 
That night my shed was set on fire, 

By whom, not once did I inquire. 

But thought, “Tomorrow I’ll be dead'” 
And vowed to do without a shed 

In the Ghats 

It is a hillman, with his wife 
And dusky childien three. 

Upon his way to yonder plains— 

To find some work, says he 

Tonight he rests upon this hill. 

His asses all around. 

His household goods and household gods 
In little bundles bound 

The famished beasts they seem to know 
There’s famine in the land. 

For none dare eat the food there lies 
But from their master’s hand 

And all is quiet about the place. 

And quietly I depart 
“A glimpse of heaven in mercy given 
To quiet a troubled heart!” 
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^viLD Berries 

I SAW this morn a little boy 
Picking wild berries on the road 
A loin-cloth it was all he had, 

And, while he picked with artless io\, 
A rhyme he hummed in rustic moae 
I felt so glad, I felt so glad 

A wanton bully, passing by. 

He saw the peasant boy so gay, 

And, turned no doubt with envy mao — 
None other reason see could I — 

With threats he drove the boy awav 
I felt so sad, I felt so sad. 

An Old Lesson 

A GOO LY sight it was— 

The field of waving corn — 

And ripe enough to reap 
Upon the morrow rnorn. 

He’d paid their dues to those 
Who helped the field to sow, 

And given due praise to Hini 
Who made the corn to grow. 

Had vowed (not all in vain) 

To keep away from sin 
His cares now o’er, the corn 
Would soon be garnered in 
A good man he that owned 
The field, as all could tell. 

Not like that heartless wretch — 
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His field had fared as well ’ 

He could ncrt understand 
He could not help but grieve, 

And sadlie homeward went 

Behold, the selfsame eve 
A swarm of locusts came— 

In haste they came, in haste 
They spared the bad man’s field 
And laid the good man’s waste. 

Kismat 

ASK me not whence I came, lord saib, 
Or what my name, 

I, 1 know nothing: how should P— 

I live in shame 

But this sardar here, smoking bhang. 
Knows whence I came 

And what my name: I know just this — 

I live in shame 

He stole my heart and brought me here; 
He calls it fame. 

To sing and dance: I can’t but feel 
1 live in shame 

Yet blame him not, I beg lord saib. 

He’s not to blame. 

He’s not, indeed my kismat ’tis 
To live in shame. 



you AND 1, Brother 


We hate so each other, 
Both you and 1, brother*- 
Do we ever ask why 
We hate so each other"? 
Tomorrow we die 
And turn into dust 
To swell the earth’s crust, 
Where together we lie 
For ever and aye, 

Both you and 1, brother, 
Who hate now each other 
One pitiful day' 


My Present Home 

Mv present home is where the folk. 
If poor in other ways. 

Are rich in what I prize ^ so here 
I mean to end my days. 

’Tis true no song-birds that I love, 
Nor hills nor streams are here, 
But all day round me children play. 
And children are more dear 

So peaceful I shall pass away. 
Though far from kith and kin. 
But that were better than to die 
Mid scenes of strife and sin. 
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Father Hegglin, S. j 

St 

H comes good Father Hegglin, 
UmbrellS under arm 

No, please, I may not meet him, 

My pride it takes alarm. 

’Tis all that urchin’s doing— 

Sudden he came and said, 

“Mother says you’re my father. 
Please, father, give us bread ” 

1 laughed' — the Lord forgive me! 

I stood the church within. 

And they without — couldn’t see me. 
But he might see my sin. 

“Yes, everybody’s father,” 

The priest he said and smiled. 

His face benignly radiant, 

“Come take bread, take it, child ” 

r 

I’ll hide behind this pillar. 

He never looks around; 

His thoughts are up in heaven, 

His eyes upon the ground. 

I’ll hide myself and watch him; 

It always does me good . . . 

Yes, I must try (God help me') 

To live as ood men should 



The Scourging 


Ey S filled with tears 
The child reads on 
“They had Hun scourged 
Until He bled . . . 

They placed a crown— 

A crown of thorn — 

Upon His head.” 

The sire kneels down 
And blesses God 
That child was born . . 

An old man prays 
Before a shrine, 

Resi ned he says, 

“Thy will be done, 

Thy Will, not mint." 

A lash in hand. 

Behold the son' 

He’ll scourge his sue — 

“0 curse your God'” 

Retire, retire' 

Christ mxH the Cross 

I s the whole scene— just as ’twas 
And there is mother to aid the child 
‘If memory fail him or be dim: 

The Man of Sorrows with the cross. 
The sorrowing painter at a loss 
To please his wild and pitiless child 
Who yet shall live to bear his cross 
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And there be none to pity him 

<? 

The sight another mi ht appall 
But not that wild and fearless child, 

Who now by signs makes known his whim: 
The painter sighs and changes all— 

The fainting Chnst He’s made to fall 
He smiles— that wild and fearless child — 
Whose hour shall come to faint and fall 
And no good Simon succour hnn 

More blood' more blood the brow must sho v, 
Demands the wild and heartless child, 

And watches, '■estless all and gnm 
The paint and brush again, and, lo' 

Profuse the blood is seen to flow. 

He laughs— that wild and heartless child — 
From whose own heart yet blood shall flow 
While his own children laugh at him' 


Saint Anthony's Chapel 

A CO ON T bowl in hand 
I’ll go all o’er the land, 

A-beggin go, for love 
Of good Saint Anthony: 

His chapel on the hill 
It makes one sad to see, 

0 never will I rest 
Until put right again. 

What loss, my friend, what loss'? 
(Be one, thou imp of hell') 

No, let me bear my cross. 
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Away now, for one year, 

From town to towrl*to roam 
Goodbye, O children dear' 

Goodbye, my happy hbme' 

But what am 1 to say 
To folk to whom I go"? 

Ne’er thought of it before, 

0 yes, I know, I know — 

Just this at every door: 

“Good folk, an alms from ye 
For poor Saint Anthony ” 

Away then, fool, away' 

To those who fly from sin, 

O good Saint Anthony, 

How soon heaven does be in' 

Lakshmi 

Goan Fiddler — 0 men rani, amku deo torn pam. 
Lakshmi— I speaking English, saib 
Goan Fiddler — Very well, my English-speaking 
daughter, give me then a'little water 
Lakshmi — Why litt'e"? drink plenty much All peo- 

ples liking water of this well 
Goan Fiddler— Niany thanks Never expected to 
find in this out-of-the-way village a Hindu girl 
speaking English And nice English too you 
speak, my daughter 

Lakshmi — I going to English school in Poona. 
“Smart thing that goldsmith’s daughter,” teacher 
always saying I no girl, saib, I marry 

* O my rani, give me a little water 
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(jocTi Fiddler — I know itj snd hsv6 s child too 
quite a beauty like^its mother. You must let me 
see it 

Lakshmi— No, no,' \ have no got child, saib You 
make me quite shame Where you going, saib’ 
Goan Fiddlei —There’s no knowing where I may be 
going, so large is the sum required to put the 
chapel in repair But God is great For a 
handful of this nee people give me a handful of 
money. Rajah Balaram gave one hundred 
rupees. The ram is going to have a child, after 
all God IS great, say 1. 

Lakshmi—An6 what they doing with the nee’ 

Goan Fiddler— Wonders, my daughter, mostly 
curing sick people 

Lakshmi— Curing babies’ dysentery, saib’ 

Goan Fiddler— O yes, any sickness of anyone 
Lakshmi — Please give me some, give me some, good 
saib 1 giving you one rupee. Baby getting 
dysentery. 

Goan Fiddler — But you have no baby, my poor 
daughter, ' ' 

Lakshmi- 1 begging pardon thousand times. I 
afraid you making jac/Zioo,’' and speak lie — beg- 
ging pardon, good saib. 

Goan Fiddler — Be not afraid, my good daughter 
Take this rice, and, should your child be cured, 
give me what you like when 1 return this way 
next month God bless you, my daughter' 

Solus — Enough to tempt a saint' 


Magic 
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So simple too and kind 
“I no girl, saib, I marry.”— 
Indeed I must not tarry 
Or look behind. 

Saint Anthonj/'S Rice 

Rupees one thousandl— why, 
!’m quite a millionaire; 

One thousand in one montn' 
Now soon in good repair 
The chapel it shall be 
It IS that mission priest — 

A learned man is he — 

Has brought me this success. 
He preached so at the feast 
Of great Saint Anthony 
Good luck it chanced to fall 
The day my work be un — 
Well done, say 1, well done' 

A learned man is he. 

And with h'S searching eyes 
Begins to look at me 
And says “A servant you 
Of good Saint Anthony"!* 

You live with mummies then 
And visions beautiful, 

The envy of all men"?” — 

‘‘The hermit saint, mean you"? 
And scourge myself and pray 
And starve too all the time? 
I’m only fit, they say. 
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For spinning yarns in rhyme 
And how could I behold 
The visions and not sin"? 
Harmless enough I look, 
Without, but look within— 

Good father, pray for me'” 

Say 1, and slip away 
To escape his searching eyes. 
For shrewd is he as wise 

Doubtless ’tis due to him 
My fame has gone abroad, 

And town and village now 
Think more and more on God, 
And folk from every part 
They run to welcome me. 

But what is it I ive"? 

A handful of this rice 
What think you I receive"^ 

Why, handfuls of bright coin — 
Rupees, annas or pice 
What wonders manifold 
The Saint is working too. 

If half of what is told 
Be true'— but here’s a proof. 

See what a widow writes 
“The Saint has heard my vows. 
My son has left off drink. 

In peace a am my house. 

God speed you and your work'*’ 
Think, doubting Thomas, think. 
These facts your doubts belie — 
Praise be to God on high' 
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The Recluse 

As aovvn the hill at last I went. 

Not ev’n a growl the tiger ga^e, 

Quiet m the sun the cobra lay; 

Both feared the Master in the slave 
And harmed me not upon my way, 

“Men too shall doubtless fear me now, 
For, like the Master’s forty days. 

My forty years of close retreat 

Has not been vain— to God all praise'— 

And 1 but mean to wash their feet ’’ 

Thus thinking safe the plains I reached, 
But, when the homes of men I neared, 

A mob came shouting loud and shrill. 

As if a wild beast had appeared. 

And back they drove me to the hill 

Now all ni ht long the tiger rowls. 

As by my cavern mouth he lies. 

And oft with cries of fear 1 wake, 

But, lo, the more by night the cries 
The more by day the songs 1 make 


My 'Wo LD 

My world through life had not been wide. 
But then the views were broad, 

And I had found it passing fair— 

Praise be to God' 
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And now, what though my wot Id seem like 
A room scarce twelve feet square, 

One window shows it e’er so wide 

r 

And not less fair. 

But widest, fairest sure to be 
What time my place of rest 
Is six feet deep, for then my world 
Shall be God’s breast 

Dharna River 

(Near Nasik^ India) 

T me, friend, to Dharna River, 

Where it flows by quiet Nanegaon, 

And leave me there to die. 

With not a mourner by, 

But tranquil scenes around me . . 

Friend, we’ve reached the dear dear river 
There the cattle home are comm , 

They’ll cross the gentle tide, 

With that small boy for guide, 

While doves be cooing around me. 

Leave me now to watch and listen. 

Hark the tinklin s, soft and soothing' 

One hour mid scenes so blest 
And I shall be at rest. 

While Nature watch around me. 

The Co se 

All life he had dreamt them— 
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“Idle dreams'” they savd, 

But the dreams had wounded 
And his heart had bled. ^ 

Thus a sage, to soothe him, 
Ofttimes said had he. 

“What God wills, good neighbour. 
Best for us will be ” — 

“Long lue thou to guide us'” 

He had answered calm. 

Yet his wounds had festered — 
Such wounds have no balm 

Twice the corse I covered. 

Twice its eyes did close, 

Each time prayed for mercy— 

God no mercy shows. 

Try again 1 may not — 

Makes the blood run cold. 

Wounds so gaping, hastly, 

Who can safe behold’ 

Me the dead man looks at 
With my father’s eyes, 

I’ll go call the vicar — 

None more worldly-wisel 

“Dominus vobiscum' 

Come, and have no fear. 

Be he man or demon, 

We shall venture near . . . 



“What it mean^ I know not, 
Here I dare not stay, 

Looks so like my brother 
When a corse he lay, 

“Tell the valiant Bishop, 

Fights us vassals well— 

Like to see his Lordship 
Fight the lord of hell 

“Benedicat vobis' 

While ye tarry out 
I shall see the body— 

Foolish fears, no doubt . 

‘‘Ne’er, in dreams the strangest, 
Thou ht the like to see. 

Sure some power unearthly 
Makes him look like me 

“Three days lies unburied"? 

None will put hi? hand’ 

How he died ye know not’ 

Hard to understand 

“But the Pope he’ll probe it 
And a saint send down, 

Fiom God’s wrath deliver 
This imquous town.” 

Bishop, vicar, neighbours— 
Gone is everyone, 

And my weary vigil 
Never shall be done’ 



POEMS IN PORTUGUESE 




O Balcao 


E despresad 

Por despresar o raundo, , 
Sou sempre consolado 
Pelo meu am6r profundo 
Ao balcao. 

As saudades que tenho 
Tantas e t«o sa radas, 
Tivesse eu o en enho 
Dava em cores dorradas 
O balcao. 

0 mundo e o ceu mteiro 
Com suas maravilhas, tudo 
Na infancia vi eu pnmeiro, 
Encantado e mudo, 

Do baicao. 

A ente que passava, 

“Bom dia, baba’” dizia; 

O muro ni cantava: 

Tudo eu via e ouvi 
Do balcao. 

Ao solposto os visinhos— 

Se no saber mui fracos, 
ondosos como padnnhos— 
Vmham para dar cavacos 
No balcao. 

Ai, com b6cas fech das 
Jazem eles, embora 



Bern as suas ar alhadas 
Eu 0U50 Ada agora 
No balcao. 

r 

De via ens eu voltava, 

E, para dar-me as boas vindas, 
Minha mae me esperava 
Com lagnmas infmdas 
No balcao. 

Minha noiva sua nora 
Pareceu-lhe uma estrela, 

E correndo veio f6ra 
Feliz para recebe-la 
No balcao. 

Tambera a despedida 
Ao meu pae falecido, 

E n nca esquecida, 

Foi do canto querido — 

O bale 0. 

Contra mim em v^o os malv dos 
Dirigem suas maldades; 

Ficam se pre frustrados, 

Gra9as as mil saudades 
Do bale 0. 

Assi , um va abundo 
Por todos despresado, 
ercorro eu pelo mundo 
Pensando consolado 
No bale 0. 
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O ReNDE! o 

NU CA viste 0 rendeiro, 
Sem calga nem casaco, ■’ 
Ao subir 0 coqueiro 
Agil corao um macaco? 
Que canta madngaes 
(Feliz cant6r') 

E faz dos palmeiraes 
Jardins de aradr"? 

Pudesse eu subir. 

Nos palmeiraes vivia, 
Cantando todo dia 
Do meu am&r. 


Paraiso P rdido 

A’ LU dum brando luar 
Com estos inocentes, 
Risonhas e contentes, 
Meninas a brincar*’ 

E eu com ddres pun entes 
A v6r e contemplar 
As virgens inocentes — 
Bern longe de serpentes — 
Felizes a brincar' 

Ai, com peito ferido 
A vsr e lamentar 
eu paraiso perdido' 



A OLEM 


N U A fl&r no meu jardim 
E’ tao quenda para mim 
Como a n6r abdlem; 

Seja mats Undo o teu jasmim, 
Ou mais cheiroso o mo arim — 
Que a tratam com desdem— 
Nenhuma fl&r no meu jardim 
E’ t 0 quenda para mim 
Como a minha ab6i6m— 

E a linica no meu jardim 
Da inha patria vem. 


T 1ST ! 

A I a jnha familia 
Assim como devia amar— 

Fui despresado, 

Ajudei a minha aldei 
Tanto quarto podia ajudar — 
Fui espancado, 

Louvei a quenda patria 
Talvez m is que devi louvar— 
Fui desterrado. 

Insofnvel a onia' 

Tivesse eu ais amado 
0 Am&r Crucificado, 

De certo n o seria 
T 0 desve t rado! 
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